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One-tLird  of  all  tlmdness  is  unnecessary.  Mark  tliat  worJ  unnecessary.  No  frills 
can  add  to  its  meaning.  In  tke  course  of  plain  words  about  a  tabooed  subject  beginning 
on  page  206  of  tbis  Magazine,  tbe  writer  refers  to  blindness  of  babies  as  in  large  part  unne- 
cessary despite  tbe  wide  spread  of  tbe  disease  primarily  responsible.  Tbat  seemed  wortby 
of  furtber  investigation.  Tbe  first  duty  of  a  publication  is  to  spread  information  on  im- 
portant subjects,  and  notbmg  in  tbis  world  is  more  important  tban  babies.  So,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cartby  explains  fully  tbe  incredible  carelessness  of  parents  and  attendants  at  birtb  and  tbe 
simple,  inexpensive  preventive  of  blindness  in  babies — and  almost  every  baby  tbat  is  born 
is  threatened. — EDITOR. 


UNDREDS  of  children  in  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  in 
the  many  States,  and  other 
and  more  hundreds  in  sad- 
dened homes,  might  to-day 
be  enjoying  the  same  blessing 
of  sight  that  you  and  I  enjoy, 
if  the  midwife — or,  in  some 
rare  instances,  the  doctor — had  first  been 
clean  and,  second,  had  known  enough  to  use 
on  the  baby's  so-called  "sore  eyes"  a  remedy 
so  simple  that  a  quarter  of  a  penny's  worth  is 
enough  to  save  an  eye. 

Five  cents'  worth  of  this  simple  remedy  will 
cure,  or  prevent,  ten  cases  of  "  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,"  and  that  is  the  disease  that 
causes  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  the 
blindness  in  America.  It  is  a  germ  disease  of 
a  highly  infectious  and  contagious  character. 

Since  1879,  when  Albert  Neisser,  the  fa- 
mous bacteriologist,  made  the  discovery  that 
this  disease  is  due  to  a  specific  germ  or  organ- 
ism, there  has  been  no  real  excuse  for  about 
one-third  of  the  blindness  that  has  since  oc- 
curred. 

But  with  the  years  since  then  there  has  been 
but  little  diminution  in  the  number  of  people 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Ignorance.  Cradle 
tenants  are  still  being  prevented  from  ever 
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seeing  the  light;  homes  are  still  being  sad- 
dened; pathetic  little  waifs  are  still  groping 
about  and  wondering  why  they  cannot  play 
as  other  children  play,  and  why  they  may  not 
see  as  other  children  see. 

"  O  Heavenly  Father,  I  want  to  see  my 
mamma's  face,"  is  the  heart-breaking  prayer 
that  one  little  innocent,  in  the  Ohio  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  has  repeated  every 
night  for  years.  She  will  never  see  her 
mamma's  face,  because  the  midwife  who 
officiated  at  her  birth  thought  that  "sore 
eyes"  didn't  amount  to  anything  in  an 
infant. 

The  public  is  paying  more  and  more  each 
year  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  for  the 
care  of  those  who,  through  blindness,  become 
charges,  and  yet  one-third  of  all  this  blindness 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  it  has  not 
been  prevented  is  the  public's  ignorance. 
The  cause  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
the  precautionary  remedy  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  many  years,  but  always  in  terms 
which  few  people  could  understand.  There- 
fore, I  speak  plainly.  The  disease  which 
causes  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  gonorrhea. 
The  remedy  was  discovered  in  1881  by  Pro- 
fessor Crede,  then  director  of  the  Maternity 
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flated,  and  predicts  a  day  of  reckoning  within 
three  years. 

The  taxes  of  1909,  in  Wichita,  will  prob- 
ably be  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1908. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if 
prohibition  has  decreased  revenue,  it  has  also 
lessened  expenses,  by  decreasing  the  number 
of  criminal  cases  and,  naturally,  the  costs  of 
prosecution.    To  draw  money  from  saloons 


and  pay  it  out  for  court  expenses  creates  no 
profit.  It  makes  business  brisk,  but  it  is 
productive  of  little  actual  Ijenefit. 

Until  statistics  are  available  showing  for 
what  purposes  and  for  what  public  improve- 
ment the  tax  funds  have  been  utilized,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  figure  whether  prohibi- 
tion as  applied  to  municipal  income  has  been 
a  matter  of  profit  or  loss  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Tke  influence  of  prokitition  on  crime,  courts,  etc.,  in  Kansas,  Oklakoma  and  otker 
parts  of  tke  Central  West  will  Le  set  fortk  in  tlie  MarcK  issue  of  tkis  Magazine,  as  ex- 
plained in  tke  following  letter  from  Mr.  Beack : 

By  this  mail  I  send  you  tKe  first  prohibition  story,  which  contains  about  five  thousand  words.  I  will 
delivek  to  you  the  second  instalment,  of  about  an  equal  length,  by  the  5th  of  December.  The  second  story 
will  deal  largely  with  the  influence  of  prohibition  on  crime,  the  courts,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  will 
also  discuss  real  estate  and  business  property,  and  will  include  a  summary  of  the  situation  at  present  existing 
in  Oklahoma. 

I,  of  course,  appreciate  that  the  fanatics  will  be  upon  me  in  a  swarm  because  of  some  things  I  have 
said,  and  the  letters  will  probably  come  to  you — at  least,  the  great  majority  of  them  •will.  1  v.^ish,  there- 
fore, that  you  will,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  open  these  letters  for  your  own  information  before  sending  them 
on  to  me.  If  among  them  are  any  which  you  desire  to  retain  for  the  uses  of  the  magazine,  kindly  indicate 
them,  and  I  will  return  them  to  you. 

I  trust  the  matter  will  be  found  satisfactory.  The  facts  are  correct  in  every  instance,  and  I  have  taken 
no  man's  word  for  any  material  point. 

While  my  personal  views  on  prohibition  are  in  no  way  germane  to  the  subject,  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
that  you  be  able  to  give  information  on  that  point  if  anybody  cares  about  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion, despite  the  facts  cited  in  the  story.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  made  practicable  in  the  long  run. 
The  Brooks  Law,*  of  Pennsylvania,  seems  to  me  about  the  nearest  thing  to  perfection  in  dealing  with  this 
subject. 


/ 


*  The  Brooks  Law  gives  the  authority  to  grant  a  liquor 
license  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  a  court  which 
has  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  County  Court  in  other 
States.  The  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral  character.  He 
must  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $2000  with  proper  surety, 
and  have  attached  to  his  application  the  names  of  twelve 
electors  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  averments 
made  therein.  Any  false  certification,  upon  proof  thereof, 
invalidates  the  license  without  recourse.  ,  - 

This  application  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
not  less  than  three  weeks  before  the  timje-fTxed  for  the 
hearing.  Due,  publication  thereof  must  also  be  made  in 
two  newspapers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which 
newspapers  are  selected  by  the  court  itself.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  petitions  aruL^'enSbnstrances  for  and  against  the 
license. 

The  primary  requisite  to  an  application  is  necessity  to 
accommodate  the  public  and  entertain  strangers  or 
travelers. 

The  privilege  of  the  license  is  for  a  single  year,  the 
object  being  that  the  licensee  shall  be  reviewed  annually 
and  dropped  if  found  wanting  in  any  particular.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  have  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant  and  the  necessity  for  the  license 
after  the  presentation  of  legal  evidence  under  oath. 

With  rare  exceptions,  this  has  resulted  in  limiting  the 
benefits  of  the  law  to  men  who  can  qualify  in  hariaony 
with  its  provisions  as  to  character,  etc. 

The  law  prohibits  gambling  in  any  form  on  premises, 
selling  to  or  service  of  minors,  giving  credit,  drunkenness 
or  disorderly  conduct,  visitation  of  disreputablof,  persons, 
selling  to  intemperate  persons  or  habitual  drunkg^rds,  sell- 
ing on  Sunday  or  election  days.  The  Sunday  clause  1s  so 
well  obeyed  that  there  is  no  Sunday  observance  question 
in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  saloons  and  the  licensed  trade 
are  concerned. 

There  are  various  other  regulations  imposed  by  some  of 


the  courts,  closing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  certain  public 
holidays,  Decoration,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  days, 
and  the  abolishing  of  private  drinking  rooms.  There  are 
also  regulations  for  wholesalers  as  to  quantities  that  shall 
be  sold  to  any  one  person  at  one  time,  the  marking  of  goods 
sold  and  the  delivery  to  only  such  persons  as  have  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  them  on  the  premises  licensed.  Many 
judges  also  refuse  to  grant  saloon  and  restaurant  licenses, 
granting  only  to  legitimate  hotels  proven  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  fees  for  retail  licenses  range  from  $100  to  $1100;  for 
wholesalers  and  rectifiers  from  $100  to  $1000;  bottlers 
from  $125  to  $500;  distillers  from  $100  to  $2000,  and  for 
brewers  from  $250  to  $6000,  graduated  according  to  the 
number  of  barrels  produced. 

Under  the  present  law,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  twenty-one  years,  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in 
the  number  of  licenses.  This  decrease  is  represented  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  the  following  figures:  Number 
of  licenses  in  1887,  under  the  old  law,  5773;  number  of 
licenses  in  igoB,  with  a  very  large  increase  in  population, 
1970,  or  a  decrease  of  3803.  These  figures  probably  repre- 
sent about  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  State  at  large. 

At  the  present  time  the  ratio  of  retail  licenses  to  popu- 
lation in  the  State  at  large  is  approximately  one  license  to 
650  inhabitants;  in  the'  city  of  Philadelphia  one  to  750. 
The  ratio  of  licenses  to  population  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia is  less  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  country 
where  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  maintains. 

D.  Clarence  Gibboncy,  Esquire,  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Law  and  Order  Society,  said  recently  in  a  public  ad- 
dress that  in  his  judgment  there  was  not  a  city  in  the 
United  States  where  the  licensed  liquor  dealers  were  as 
obedient  to  the  law  as  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  repeatedly 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Brooks  Law  afforded  the  best  possible  protection  to  the 
public,  and  gave  to  the  different  localities  all  the  option 
that  could  be  practically  enforced. 


'Now  I  lay  me"  time  at  the*  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.    One  little  girl  prays  every  night:    "O  Heavenly  Father,  I  want 
to  see  my  mamma's  face."    She  never  will.    She  is  a  victim  of  carelessness  at  birth 


Hospital  in  Leipsic.  It  is  a  mild  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Many  physicians  think  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  sufficient.  A  single 
drop  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  new-born  babe 
will  destroy  the  germs  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Five  cents'  worth  of  this 
simple  remedy  wiU  cure 
or  prevent  ten  cases;  but 
it  should  never  be  ad- 
ministered except  by  a 
physician.  Too  strong  a 
solution  may  cause  cor- 
neal hemorrhage.  The 
following  statistics  prove 
the  necessity  for  ad- 
ministering the  Crede 
solution  at  all  births. 
Properly  handled,  the 
solution  will  not  injure 
healthy  eyes. 

The  most  recent  com- 
plete census  report  from 
which  accurate  statistics 
can  be  secured  is  that  of 
1900.  The  total  number 
of  cases  of  blindness  in 
the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  that  report,  was 
64,763,  representing  35,- 


Blind  for  life  because  her  father  and  mother  and 
nurse  thought  "all  babies  have  sore  eyes" 


645  totally  and  29,1 18  partially  blind.  These 
figures,  however,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as 
representing  the  minimum,  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  could  not  have  been  located 
by  the  enumerators. 
Later  reports  from  a 
number  of  States,  taken 
by  the  State  authorities, 
show  this  to  be  true. 

Of  the  totally  blind, 
2,317  have  been  blind 
from  birth,  and  2,084 
became  blind  before  they 
reached  the  age  of  two 
years. 

Of  the  partially  blind, 
2,413  were  so  from  birth, 
and  1,352  became  so  be- 
fore the  end  of  their 
second  year.  Excluding 
congenital  defects,  acci- 
dents and  operations, 
2,556  infants  lost  their 
sight  after  birth,  but  be- 
fore they  were  a  year  old. 
In  these  cases,  certainly, 
the  blindness  was  caused 
by  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, since  other  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  causing 
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blindness  in  children  under  one  year  of  age, 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

Several  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  above  figures.  First,  they 
are  incomplete ;  second,  a  period  of  nine  years 
has  clasped  since  the  census  was  taken,  and, 
third,  the  co7iditions  are  worse  now  than  they 
were  then. 

Let's  get  an  idea  of  what  the  census  of  19 10 
will  show  by  considering  some  comparatively 
recent  statistics  furnished  by  the  authorities  of 
a  number  of  States.  In  1906  there  were 
183,112  registered  births  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  One  in  every  two  hundred  of  the  chil- 
dren born  developed  ophthalmia. 

Of  those  admitted  to  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  during  the  last  five  years, 
twenty-six  per  cent,  are  victims  of  ophthalmia. 

Of  the  536  pupils  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
since  1890,  thirty-three  per  cent,  are  similar 
victims. 

There  are  about  forty  schools  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,  and  their  up-keep  costs  much 
money.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third,  or,  to 
be  painfully  exact,  34.9  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren admitted  to  these  institutions  lost  their 


sight  because  at  birth  (or  within  the  next 
year  or  two)  they  were  not  properly  cared 
for.  In  other  words,  34,9  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  blind  schools  of  America 
are  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Here  are  some  additional  State  statistics: — 
Alabama  has  95  children  registered  in  her  in- 
stitution for  the  blind.  Ophthalmia  is  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  nineteen.  In  Arkansas 
there  are  32  ophthalmia  victims  out  of  a  total 
registration  of  206;  CaHfornia,  10  out  of  72; 
Kentucky,  40  (think  of  it!)  out  of  107 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 83  out  of  218.  In  Missouri,  32  per 
cent.;  Iowa,  18  per  cent.,  and  in  Mary- 
land, 33J  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  pupils 
in  the  institutions  are  blind  because  of 
ophthalmia. 

In  Massachusetts,  of  204  cases  where  the 
child  became  blind  within  one  year  from 
birth,  82.8  per  cent,  of  them  became  blind 
within  thirty  days.  These  figures  strongly 
show  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  the 
cause.  According  to  the  official  census  of 
the  blind  of  the  State  of  New  York,  taken  in 
1906,  there  were  then  620  cases  caused  by 
this  one  disease.  In  Colorado,  42.9  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  of  the  State  School;  in  North 


Unusual  play  for  blind  babies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  One  third  of  these  chil- 
dren are  blind  because  somebody  was  careless.    Think  of  a  baby,  "the  angel  of  God  in  disguise,"  blind  for  that  reason 


By  permission  International  Sunshine  Society 

Listening  to  the  water.    That's  all  these  poor  little  chaps  can  do.    The  utter  carelessness  of  their  parents  prevents 

their  ever  seeing  it 


Carolina,  27  per  cent,  can  trace  their  trouble 
to  ophthalmia. 

Appalling  as  these  figures  are,  think  how 
much  more  appalling  they  would  be  if  they 
were  complete !  Only  in  those  cases  where  the 
children  are  sent  to  schools  for  the  blind  can 
the  subject  be  even  partially  traced.  The  last 
United  States  census  report  shows  that  only 
37.9  percent,  oj  the  blind  cJiildrenin  the  country 
attend  the  institutions.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  tell  accurately  the  causes  back  of  the 
blindness  of  the  remaining  62.1  per  cent.;  we 
can  only  estimate.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
the  estimate  that  one-third  are  victims  of 
ophthalmia  is  not  too  high. 

And  remember — always — that  it  is  a  pre- 
ventable disease:  that  if  the  new-born  child  is 
cared  for  as  it  should  be  cared  for,  it  will  not 
go  blind.  There  is  the  pity  and  the  crime 
of  it! 

Dr.  J.  J.  Carrol,  oculist  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  25,  1909,  after  stating  that  the 


percentage  of  victims  of  ophthalmia  had  in- 
creased from  26.9  to  33I  per  cent,  since  his 
last  report,  says : 

"  It  behooves,  us  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, to  give  this  matter  more  than 
a  passing  thought.  Ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  the  new-born  is 
looked  upon  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  a  distinctly  preventable 
disease." 

Then  why  isn't  it  prevented,  you  ask? 

For  one  reason,  because  our  laws  are  lax, 
loose,  laughable,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the 
practice  of  midwifery.  The  other  reasons 
are  negligible. 

The  law  ought  to  compel  a  midwife  to  be 
clean. 

It  ought  to  compel  her  to  pass  strict  ex- 
aminations. 

It  ought  to  inspect  her  and  her  methods  a 
great  deal  more  carefully  than  it  inspects 
beef  and  pork. 
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It  ought  to  license  her  and  watch  her. 

It  ought  to  require  the  fiHng  of  a  certifi- 
cate reporting  the  condition  of  a  baby's  eyes, 
and  what  treatment  was  given. 

Such  a  law  as  this  will  not  work  any  hard- 
ship on  a  competent  and  proper  midwife  any 
more  than  the  laws  requiring  physicians  and 
lawyers  to  pass  examinations — and  conform  to 
certain  regulations — work  hardship  on  com- 


Europe — is  the  employment  of  midwivcs. 
It  is  a  custom  that  has  survived  the  ages  in 
Europe.  But  it  is  the  law  in  the  countries 
from  which  the  custom  has  been  imported  that 
all  women  who  practise  midwifery  be  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  this  line  of  work.  They 
must  pass  strict  examinations;  be  of  good  char- 
acter; he  licensed;  be  registered.  Their  li- 
censes are  revocable  at  any  time,  and,  to  bring 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Alden,  President  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  of  New  York  City,  and  a  hammock  full  of  two-year-olds 
who  will  never  see.    The  Sunshine  Society  cares  for  children  from  one  to  eight  years  old,  the  most  critical  time  in  a  blind 
child's  life,  when  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  the  child  shall  become  an  imbecile  from  lack  of  proper  development  or  may  be 
trained  to  all  the  usefulness  that  those  who  cannot  see  may  have 


petent  people  who  essay  those  professions. 
And  such  a  law  as  this  will  rapidly  diminish 
the  percentage  of  new  cases  of  bhndness  due 
to  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Those  from  foreign  lands  who  come  to  our 
careless  and  hospitable  shores,  seeking  the 
liberty  denied  them  across  the  seas,  would  be 
better  off  in  some  respects  if  they  didn't  fmd 
so  much  lil:)erty  here.  They  have,  very  nat- 
urally, brought  with  them  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  native  lands.  Among  these 
customs — this  a|)i)hes  more  i)arti(ularly  to 
tliose  immigrants  who  hail  from  continental 


their  work  up  to  a  proper  standard,  they  arc 
practically  under  constant  government  control 
and  supervision.  The  licenses  are  renewed 
annually.  Frequent  inspections  are  made  of 
the  home  of  the  midwife  and  the  conditions 
under  which  she  lives.  Particular  care  is 
given  to  the  inspection  of  all  accessories  that 
she  may  require  in  the  practice  of  her  profes- 
sion. 

Vov  the  ])urpose  of  making  a  striking  com- 
parison, of  showing  how  lax  we  are  in  this 
matter  of  regulating  the  ])ractice  of  ushering 
children  into  the  world,  I  quote  now  from  an 
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illuminating  report 
made  in  1906  by 
Miss  Elizabeth 
Crowell,  a  gradu- 
ate nurse  of  the 
New  York  Asso- 
ciation of  Neigh- 
borhood Workers.* 
Miss  Crowell  ex- 
amined 10,000 
certificates  of  birth 
and  personally  in- 
terviewed, in  their 
homes,  some  five 
hundred  midwives. 
Here  is  what  she 
says: 

"  Classifying  ac- 
cording to  nation- 
aiity,  I  found  that 
out   of   500  7nid- 

wives  27  per  cent,  were  Aiistro-Hungarians; 
25  per  cent.  Italians;  22  per  cent.  Germans; 
14  per  cent.  Russians,  and  4  per  cent,  were  horn 
in  this  country. 

"  The  homes  of  these  wo?nen  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  homes  of  the  women  upo,n 
whom  they  attend,  the  average  three-room  tene- 
ment— clean  or  dirty,  according  to  the  personal 
habit  of  the  midwife  who  occupies  it.  Of  the 
midwives^  homes,  106  were  absolutely  filthy, 
as  were  the  clothing  and  person  of  the  midwife 
herself.  Of  the  remaining  394,  /  should  say 
one-third  might  be  designated  as  excellent,  the 
other  two-thirds  fair. 

*  Charities  and  the  Commons,  Jan.  12,  1907. 


Blind  babies  at  play  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  attendant  at  the  Boston  Nursery  for  blind  babicS( 


''As  for  the  bags  and  their  equipment,  from 
a  professional  standpoint  by  far  the  greater 
number  would  make  fit  decoration  for  a  cham- 
ber of  horrors.  Rusty  scissors,  dirty  string,  a 
bit  of  cotton,  a  few  corrosive  sublimate  tablets, 
old  rags  and  papers,  somie  ergot  and  vaseline, 
a  gum  catheter,  wired,  were  the  usual  contents. 
Out  of  303  bags  inspected,  thirty- four  only 


were  marked  as  first-class — that  is,  they  were 
clean  and  their  equipment  was  complete  and 
sterile. 

"/  was  visiting  one  Italian  midwife,  whose 
home  was  the  dirtiest,  the  condition  of  whose 
hands  was  indescribable,  whose  clothing  was 
filthy,  the  condition  of  whose  hag  beggars  de- 


Playing  "  blindman's-buff "  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind.     These  children  have  been  care- 
fully trained.    Their  senses  are  particularly  acute.    Notice  the  little  girl  about  to  be  caught  restraining  a  laugh  and  the  one 
near  by  cautioning  her.    The  blindness  of  one-third  of  the  children  in  this  institution  is  due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum 


Photograph  loaned  by  International  Sunshine  Society 


The  hobby-horse  still  has  attractions  for  these  little  fellows 
who  do  not  realize  their  misfortune 

scriplion,  when  a  call  came  to  her  to  go  at  once 
to  a  confinement.  Not  wishing  the  woman  to 
lose  the  case  because  of  not  being  there,  I  told 
her  to  make  her  necessary  preparations  while  I 
talked.  'Oh,'  she  replied,  I  am  ready,'  and 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  seizing  the 
bag,  she  was  off — to  take  the  life,  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  a  mother  and  child 
into  her  keeping. 

''Again,  foreign  trained  midwives  who 
brought  out  the  usual  dirty  bags  for  inspection 
would  have,  stowed  away  on  top  of  a  wardrobe, 
behind  the  stove,  or  under  the  bed,  a  most  com- 
plete, compact,  convenient  portable  sterilizer, 
which  they  had  purchased  at  liome  and  which 
the  law  there  had  compelled  them  to  use.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  not  using  it  here  the  in- 


MAGAZINE 

variable  reply  was,  'It  is  not  necessary,  no- 
body cares  what  we  tisc;  tJie  bag  is  handier,  and 
everyone  uses  it  here.' 

"  Out  of  the  500  midwives  visited,  less  than 
10  per  cent,  (fifty)  could  be  quaUfied  as  capable, 
reliable  midwives.  That  there  were  even  so 
many  is  a  hopeful  indication  and  an  earnest  of 
the  class  of  women  we  anight  have  in  this  pro- 
fession if  we  took  the  proper  method  of  raising 
the  standard  of  midwifery  practice." 

It  is  due  to  state  that  these  conditions,  as 
described  by  Miss  Crowell,  are  no  longer  so 
bad  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  Darling- 
ton, the  present  health  officer,  has  been  the 


Photograph  loaned  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind 


The  attendants  at  this  little  girl's  birth  were  either 
criminally  careless  or  had   never  heard   of  the 
Credt^  method.    The  child  is  the  chief  sufferer  for 
their  ignorance  or  carelessness 
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means  of  doing  much  good  work.  He  has 
eliminated  many  of  these  dirty  and  ignorant 
women  from  practising  midwifery.  In  Roch- 
ester, Boston  and  Buffalo  much  good  has 
been  done  along  similar  hues. 

Maybe  it  will  occur  to  the  average  reader 
that  the  practice  of  midwifery  is  not  suffi- 
ciently general  to  make  its  regulation  of  great 
importance.    Here  is  an  answer  to  that: 

In  Chicago,  in  1904,  eighty-six  per  cent, 
of  all  births  were  reported  by  midwives.  I 
haven't  the  figures  for  later  years  in  that  city, 
but  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  propor- 
tion is  less  now  than  it  was  then. 


Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Vermont.  There  are  but  two  States  in  the 
Union  that  require  midwives  and  physicians 
to  report  cases  of  ophthalmia  to  the  health 
authorities.  Those-two  States  are  New  York 
and  Massachusetts. 

During  the  past  year  many  State  medical 
associations  endeavored  to  have  stringent  laws 
passed — laws  that  would  reduce  infantile 
blindness  by  insuring  to  the  child  all  modern 
prophylactic  treatment.  A  number  of  State 
legislatures  refused  to  pass  such  laws.  Why 
they  should  refuse  is  beyond  our  ken. 


Instruction  for  blind  children  in  the  Chicago  Public  School 


In  Buffalo,  to-day,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
births  are  attended  by  midwives. 

In  New  York  City,  in  1905,  forty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  births  were  at- 
tended by  these  women — the  same  women  that 
Miss  Crowell  reported  on  a  year  afterward ! 

In  1907,  in  New  York  City,  there  were 
68,186  births  reported  by  physicians,  and 
52,536  reported  by  midwives. 

In  September,  1908,  the  registered  mid- 
wives  in  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New 
York  numbered  1,382.  ^ 

Many  of  the  States  have  no  laws  whatever 
governing  the  practice  of  midwifery  or  com- 
pelling the  reporting  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Among  such  States  may  be 
mentioned   Arkansas,   California,  Florida, 


In  Arkansas,  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  protect 
children  from  blindness,  but  they  have  been 
uniformly  unsuccessful. 

For  six  years  the  physicians  of  Kentucky 
have  been  vainly  trying  to  have  a  law 
passed  that  will  compel  doctors  and  mid- 
wives  to  report  all  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

But  even  in  States  having  fairly  good  laws 
it  is  hard  to  secure  convictions.  Massachu- 
setts reports  three  convictions.  Under  the 
Connecticut  law,  which  provides  a  fine  of  $200, 
repeated  attempts  to  convict  careless  practi- 
tioners have  been  fruitless.  Two  midwives, 
against  whom  the  evidence  appeared  to  be 
conclusive,  evidence  which  two  health  officers 


A  group  ot  blind  boys  at  the  Perkins  School  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  all  victims  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Notice  the  wistful,  vacant  little  faces.    This  photograph  shows  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  which  will  require  reports  on 

the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  new-born  babies 


had  painstakingly  secured,  were  dismissed  by 
the  court  with  the  sage  observation  that  "  any 
baby  is  liable  to  have  sore  eyes," 

In  Maryland,  two  cases  have  been  tried. 
In  one  a  small  fine  was  imposed. 

In  IlHnois  the  law  is  practically  a  dead  let- 
ter. There  have  been  no  convictions  under 
it. 

In  West  Virginia  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails. 

A  reason  advanced  in  explanation  of  the 
infrequency  of  prosecutions  is  that  mothers 
and  fathers  are  reluctant  to  report  cases.  It 
is  true  that  many  seem  to  consider  it  a  dis- 
grace to  have  a  blind  child.  In  most  cases  of 
ophthalmia  it  is  a  disgrace,  but  their  rea- 
sons for  so  considering  it  are  not  my  reasons. 
But  parents  will  shrink  from  going  into  court, 
even  after  the  health  authorities  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  working  up  a  case  against  a 
criminally  ignorant  woman  who  has  de- 
stroyed the  eye-sight  of  a  child. 

Much  good  might  be  accomplished  if  laws 
were  enacted  covering  the  registration  of  vital 
statistics.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  atten- 
tion is  given  this  subject  outside  of  the  large 
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cities.  In  many  States  no  strict  vital  statis- 
tics law  is  in  force. 

In  the  great  State  of  Illinois  only  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  births  are  reported. 

In  West  Virginia  but  twenty-two  per  cent, 
are  reported. 

In  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  no  re- 
ports are  made  at  all. 

If  a  law  were  enacted  and  enforced,  requir- 
ing that  birth  certificates  be  filed  within 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  birth 
and  compelling  the  midwife  or  physician  to 
report  the  condition  of  the  child's  eyes  and 
what,  if  any,  treatment  was  given,  much 
blindness  could  be  prevented. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  minute  at  the  economic 
side  of  the  question.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
most  readily  moved  by  pressure  on  our 
pocketbooks.  Of  course  figures  cannot  tell 
us  of  the  loss  sustained  by  parents — loss  of 
the  child's  services  and  cost  of  care — but  over 
one  million  dollars,  it  is  estimated,  is  spent 
annually  in  supi)ort  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
Eliminate  oplitJialmia  neonatorum  as  a  cause 
and  this  expenditure  can  be  cut  down,  at  least 
ojie-fourth,  probably  more.    Commenting  on 
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the  cost  to  the  State  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission says  in  its  last  report: 

"  Of  about  four  hundred  young  bhnd  per- 
sons who  belong  to  this  commonwealth,  at 
least  more  than  one  hundred  lost  their  sight 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  These  one 
hundred  will  eventually  cost  the  State  $300,- 
000  for  education  alone,  while  the  economic 
loss  to  the  commonwealth,  because  of  their 
Hfelong  dependence,  will  be  many  times  that 
sum.  This  expensive  education,  as  well  as 
this  dependence,  with  its  drain  both  upon 
private  charity  and  upon  the  resources  of  the 
State,  could  have  been  avoided  in  every  case 
of  blindness  caused  by  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. At  what  cost?  At  the  cost  of  a  few 
cents,  if  a  prophylactic  were  used  at  the  time 
of  birth." 

Here  are  a  few  figures  showing  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  pupils  in 
some  of  the  forty  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country: — 

Alabama,  $230.00;  Connecticut,  $332.26; 
Perkins  Institute  in  Massachusetts,  $403.15. 
Only  one  in  a  long  list  runs  below  $200  per 
capita  per  annum.  Uncleanliness  costs  a 
great  deal. 

Dr.  F.  Parke  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
in  a  recent  address  on  "The  Prevention  of 
Unnecessary  Blindness,"  had  this  to  say: 

"  So  hard  a  thing  is  it  to  be  denied  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  this  world,  to  be  shut  out 
from  even  competition  with  one's  fellows, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  that  in  a  civi- 
lized country  any  human  being  should  be 
needlessly  permitted  to  lose  his  sight.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  those  who  are  blind  need  never  have 
become  so  had  proper  measures  been  taken  at 
the  right  time  to  prevent  this  affliction.  When 
infants  come  into  this  world  normal  in  every 
particular  and  have  their  eyes  destroyed  as 
the  result  of  failure  to  use  prophylactic 
measures  and  to  warn  those  who  should 
know  what  to  do,  it  is  certainly  a  serious 
crime." 

The  ready  preventability  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  proven  beyond 


the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Out  of  4,000  births, 
during  a  period  of  six  years  at  the  Sloan 
Maternity  Hospital  of  New  York  City,where 
preventive  measures  are  employed,  not  one 
case  of  this  disease  has  developed. 

Professor  Crede,  then  director  of  the  Mater- 
nity Hospital  in  Leipsic,  reported  between 
1880  and  1883,  out  of  1,160  births,  but  one 
case  of  infantile  ophthalmia. 

If  the  baby  develops  sore  eyes,  do  not 
delay  one  moment.  Do  not  take  the  word 
of  any  one  that  it  is  only  a  "cold."  Send 
for  your  physician.  It  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  your  child  from  becoming 
blind. 

Three  states,  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio,  have  made  an  organized  effort  to 
prevent  infantile  blindness.  The  first  steps 
in  New  York  City  were  taken  by  Misses  Wini- 
fred and  Edith  Holt  in  1905.  They  organ- 
ized the  New  York  campaign  and  completed 
at  their  home  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  City  Association  for  the  Blind.  This 
association  has  made  a  vigorous  fight  to 
stamp  out  infantile  blindness  in  New  York 
City  and  to  improve  the  general  condition  of 
all  the  blind  in  that  city.  The  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  dis- 
covered many  cases  of  apparently  hopeless 
blindness  that  were  amenable  to  treatment 
and  the  eyesight  has  been  restored. 

The  object  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission is  to  "study  the  direct  causes  of 
preventable  blindness,  to  initiate  by  co- 
operation with  medical,  charitable  and  health 
authorities  such  measures  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable and  to  influence  public  opinion  to  the 
end  that  in  future  no  person  shall  needlessly 
be  added  to  the  blind  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

The  Ohio  Commission,  recently  organized, 
is  working  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  Commissions. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  legislation 
to  prevent  infantile  blindness. 

These  organizations  are  about  all  in  the 
country,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  preven- 
tion of  unnecessarily  blind  babies. 


MR.  E.  J.  RIDGWAY 

"WITH  EVERYBODY  S  PUBLISHERS" 

Tke  putlisLer  of  Everybody's  Magazine  Kas  broken  many  precedents,  tke  latest  and 
most  notable  one  bemg  tbe  sale  of  tke  magazine  for  $3,000,000.  As  a  rule  magazines 
are  sold  at  sberifF's  sale  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  creditors.  Bradstreet  says  tbat,  excepting 
botels  and  restaurants,  tbere  bave  been  more  failures  m  tbe  publisbing  business  tban  in 
any  otber.  He  also  says  tbat  tbere  is  more  money  made  m  magazines  tban  m  any  otter 
business  wben  tbey  do  make  money. 

Tbe  record  of  Everybody  s  Magazine  is  unique.  During  tke  first  tbree  years  of  its 
life  it  passed  tbrougb  two  disastrous  administrations,  and  was  a  failure.  Tben  Mr. 
Ridgway  secured  possession  of  it,  and  after  six  years  under  bis  management  it  bas  become 
recognized  as  one  of  tke  very  kest  montkly  magazines. 

Tkere  must  ke  sometking  wortky  of  a  sketck — sometkmg  extraordinary  m  tke  make- 
up of  a  man  wko  kas  accomplisked  suck  results  in  so  skort  a  time.  We  believe  tbat  tbis 
Ridgway  story  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  our  readers. 

After  our  stafF  writer  bad  been  working  on  tkis  assignment  for  some  time  ke  returned 
to  our  office  m  a  spirit  of  despair  and  exclaimed :  '  Tkat  Ridgway  story  is  tke  meanest 
]ok  I  kave  ever  tackled.  You  tell  me  not  to  ke  eulogistic  ;  to  find  some  weaknesses  in 
Ridgway  and  poke  fun  at  kim  ;  to  ascertain  wko  kis  enemies  are  and  to  write  one  pkase 
of  tke  story  around  tkem  and  tke  tkings  tkat  tkey  say.  Well,  I  can  t  do  any  of  tkese 
tkmgs.  If  I  could,  I  could  perform  miracles.  I  can  t  find  tkat  ke  kas  made  any  enemies, 
tkat  IS,  wortky  of  consideration,  and  I  can  t  kelp  kemg  eulogistic.  I  can  t  write  tke  story 
on  tke  lines  tkat  you  kave  outlined,  for  I  am  not  a  necromancer;  so,  for  Heavens  sake, 
give  me  a  Puklic -Problem  assignment,  a  Human-Interest  story,  or  a  Trust  Up-Lift  story. 
It  would  be  easier  to  write  tbe  latter  tkan  to  follow  out  your  instructions  on  tke  Ridg- 
way story.  —Editor. 


IT  is  one  thing  to  merely  tote  a  mission 
around  through  hfe. 
It  is  another  thing  to  tote  it  around 
smihngly. 

Most  people  with  missions  are  sacredly, 
sobbingly,  sinfully  solemn. 

But  when  you  find  a  mnssion-toter  who 
has  ideals,  and  works  towards  them  cheer- 
fully, hitting  a  smiling  wallop  now  and  then, 
preaching  a  little  sermon  on  the  way,  un- 
consciously teaching  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  to  not  only  respect  him  but 
rhapsodize  over  him^ — well,  he's  worth  while. 

Mr.  Erman  J.  Ridgway,  editor,  publisher, 
sentimentalist,  athlete,  orator,  man  of  wealth, 
has  for  many  years  been  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Uplifters'  Union.  He  has 
worked  hard  at  his  trade.  But  he  hasn't  al- 
lowed it  to  bend  his  ])ack  nor  warp  his  natu- 
ralness. 

Some  of  the  members  in  the  Sei)ulchral 
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Division  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Ridgway,  though  something  of  a  big  man,  is 
still  a  boy.  From  all  accounts,  though,  he  is 
a  bully  fellow.  From  all  accounts,  too,  he 
takes  himself  quite  seriously  at  times.  He 
will  deprecatingly  admit,  if  pressed,  that 
Erman  J.  Ridgway  landed  on  earth  with  a 
properly  countersigned  commission,  directing 
him  to  tend  to  things.  Being  further  pressed 
he  will,  still  deprecatingly,  admit  that  he  has 
tended  to  many  of  them  and  will  finish  the 
job  if  Gabriel  will  kindly  delay  sounding  taps. 
But,  anyhow,  he  will  give  Gabe  a  run  in  the 
matter  of  cleaning  house  before  moving  day. 

There  is  something  right  about  a  man  who 
is  still  a  boy.  There  is  something  intensely 
human  about  those  who  do  just  a  litde  Peter 
Panning. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt  (may 
he  and  ()mnii)otencc  forgive  us  for  this  sug- 
gestion) is  still  a  boy.   That's  what  makes  us 
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